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Meany Urges GOP to Map 


Program toEnd Stagnation 


Boycott of | 


Trujillo Is 
Tightened 


By Robert B. Cooney 


tightening a world boycott of the 


effort to topple the tottering 
Trujillo dictatorship. 
Fastbreaking events followed 
successful picketing in mid-July 
by Puerto Rican workers and 
Dominican Republic refugees 
against a Hamburg-American Line 
ship which docked in Puerto Rico 
with Trujillo cargo. Puerto Rican 
labor appealed to the AFL-CIO for 
support and Pres. George Meany 


cott the ship. 

Then came these developments: 

@ In Berne, Switzerland, the 
powerful Intl. Transportworkers 
Federation opened its convention 
and prepared to act on a proposal 
to enforce a general boycott of 
Dominican shipping and goods. 

@ In Caracas, Venezuela, union 
leaders from a number of Carib- 
bean and South American nations 
signed a pact to use all their power 
to enforce an anti-Trujillo boycott. 

@ In Puerto Rico, where the is- 
sue had been joined earlier, dock 
workers refused to unload two 
Dominican freighters which had 
traveled a scant couple of hundred 
miles from the neighboring island. 

@ Meany also telegraphed an 
appeal to Puerto Rican Gov. Luis 
Munoz Marin to deny the use of 
commonwealth port facilities to 
Dominican vessels. 

Serafino Romualdi, AFL-CIO 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Council Postpones 
General Board Date 


The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council has voted by wire to 
postpone to a later date the 
General Board meeting which 
had been scheduled for Chi- 
cago Aug. 17. 

The action was taken so 
that officers of international 
unions who are interested in 
pending legislation in the 
August session of Congress 
could give full attention to 

The vice presidents who 
comprise the Executive Coun- 
cil voted to give the AFL- 
CIO Executive Committee 
authorization to call the Gen- 
eral Board into session at a 
later date. 
| The council will meet in 

Chicago, as scheduled, on 
Aug. 15, 


The democratic trade union |: 
movement has moved toward|; 


Dominican Republic in a fresh]; 


urged longshoremen there to boy-| i ity Sie, a. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH is essential to stability at home, peace 
abroad, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany tells Republican Platform 
Committee in Chicago, emphasizing growing joblessness by means 
of chart in background. Meany presented labor’s same detailed 


recommendations to Republicans 


Platform Committee in Los Angeles earlier. 


as were presented to Democratic 


27,000 Still Out in Connecticut: 


IAM Ends Strike 
At Lockheed Plants 


A month-long strike of Machinists at four California locations 
of Lockheed Aircraft Co. has ended in a new two-year agreement 
providing wage increases for 10,500 workers, along with layoff 
payments, improved hospitalization benefits, and protection against 
job reclassification at lower rates. 


‘ Members of the IAM voted by‘ 


a three-to-two margin to accept a 
company offer and to return to work 
at missile and space divisions in 
Sunnyvale, Van Nuys, Santa Cruz 
and Vandenberg, Calif. Also af- 
fected by the settlement but not on 
strike were IAM members at Hon- 
olulu and at Holloman Air Force 
Base, N. M. 

The IAM announced approval 
also of new contract terms for 
members at a Lockheed aircraft 
plant in Marietta, Ga. It said 
missile and aircraft workers em- 
ployed by Boeing Aircraft Co. 
are scheduled to vote July 23 on 
@ management contract offer 
whose details were not revealed. 
Some 25,000 IAM members at 
plants in Seattle, Wash., Wichita, 
Kan., and missile bases in Florida 
and California remained at work 
when their contracts expired. 

In Connecticut, members of the 
Machinists and the Auto Workers 
stayed on strike at six plants of 
United Aircraft Co. Members of 
UAW Local 1234 voted to accept 
a new contract and return to work 


at the North Haven jet parts plant 
of UAC’s Pratt & Whitney engine 
division. 

The UAW local said its mem- 
bers at North Haven accepted a 
company offer of wage increases 


\Raps Goldwater’s — 


‘Socialism’Ch 

ocialism Charge 
Chicago—Labor has told the Republican National Convention 

here that the issues of freedom and a strengthened American society 


economic stagnation within. 


|are “inseparable,” and that “we cannot be safe against the enemy 
‘| without unless we have conquered” the dangers of poverty and 


Testifying before a GOP Platform Subcommittee on Labor and 


| Commerce, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany directly challenged the 


doctrine of Republican conservatives that federal stimulation of 


i| the economy or federal legislation was “socialism.” 


Taking note of attacks on. federal social and economic activity 


j| by Republican Congressional Policy'® 
;|Committee spokesmen, including 
‘| Sen. 


Barry Goldwater (Ariz.), 
Meany ridiculed Goldwater’s earlier 
platform testimony that “the people 


#| don’t want” government aid in edu- 


cation, health care and similar pro- 


:| grams. 


“There is a long-history of gov- 
ernment subsidies to stimulate 
private enterprise,” he observed. 

“I have never understood why 
we can take public money to 
help the railroads drive to the 
Pacific or to help build the air- 
craft industry, and that’s not so- 
cialism, but if we take public 
money to give lunch to some 
undernourished kid, that’s social- 
ism. I don’t agree with that.” 

In. a press conference following 
his testimony, Meany emphasized 
that he was received “courteously” 
by the subcommittee headed by Sen. 

Prescott Bush (Conn.), and that 

the unit seemed to show “some 

concern for the economic situation” 
of continuing high-level unemploy- 
ment, which Meany described as 

“frightening.” : 4 

The federation president’s test- 
imony came as the platform com- 
mittee split into eight units to con- 
sider various areas of policy after 
the full group heard nine speakers 
discuss a general “philosophy” or 

“declaration of principles” that Re- 
publican National Committee 

Chairman Thruston B. Morton 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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GOP Set 
For Choice 
Of Nixon 


By Willard Shelton 

Chicago—An explosion on the 
civil rights issue marked platform 
committee sessions here as the 
Republican National Convention 
moved toward formal opening 
July 25 of sessions expected to 
ratify the choice of Vice Pres. 


| Richard M. Nixon for the presi- 


dential nomination, 

Both Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller of New York and Sen. Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona, spokesman 
of right-wing conservative groups, 
were possible competitors, but 
Nixon was expected to win over-. 
whelmingly against any opposition 
on the first ballot July 27. 

. Goldwater has the endorsement 
of a handful of delegate votes from 
South Carolina and Arizona, but 
would not say whether he expected 
his name to be placed in nomina- 
tion. : 
Rockefeller, leader of the big 
96-vote New York delegation, 
' has held off any endorsement of 
‘the Vice President but whether 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Runaway Employer Ordered to Pay 
Union $200,000, Reopen Plantin N.Y. 


New York—An employer who talked of expansion while he secretly moved his operations “at night 
and over a weekend” to Mississippi has been ordered by an arbitrator to reopen a plant here and 
pay the Clothing Workers over $200,000 in damages. oo 

ACWA Pres. Jacob S, Potofsky welcomed the decision and said the award and the union’s boycott . 
of the Record and Currick & Leiken labels aim to show “that runaway employers will pay heavily 


for trying to avoid their legitimate’ 
contractual obligations to their 
workers.” 

“We will not tolerate this dis- 
ruption to our hard-won condi- 
tions,’ he added, “which are 
faithfully observed by the em- 
ployers in the industry, of whom 
98 percent are organized.” 

The manufacturer—Jack Meil- 
man, head of Hickory Clothes, 
Inc.—indicated he would go to 


lost an earlier legal effort to block 
arbitration. 

The union, however, expressed 
confidence the award would be up- 
held because of recent U.S. Su- 
preme Court rulings strengthening 
arbitration against judicial reversal. 

The union charged that Meil- 
man left 300 workers jobless and 
violated the contract by moving 
his equipment and unfinished 


court to fight the award. He had 


materials to a new plant financed 


by a $360,000 public bond issue 
in Coffeeville, Miss. 

The union went to arbitration 
under a provision prohibiting manu- 
facturers from moving plant or 
production without union consent, 

Contracts between the ACWA 
New York Joint Board and the New 
York Clothing Manufacturers’ Ex- 
change in addition bar any covered 
employer from being involved in 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1960 


DEMOCRATIC presidential nominee, Sen. John F. Kennedy (Mass.) ticks off points in huddle with 
his vice presidential running mate, Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (Tex.) in huddle at Los Angeles Coliseum 
as party standard bearers waited to accept their nominations to head Democratic ticket in November. 


Kennedy, Johnson Map Campaign, 
Seek Democratic Party Unity 


The presidential drive of Democratic nominee John F. Kennedy got under way as the senator sched- 
uled conferences with his vice presidential running-mate, Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (Tex.), and with 
former presidential candidate Adlai E. Stevenson. 

Kennedy began an intensive round of conferences with high-ranking party advisers after a few days 
in his summer home at Hyannis Port, Mass., and Johnson was set to fly there from a brief post- 


convention vacation at his LBJ'> 


Texas ranch and Acapulco, Mexico. 

The Kennedy forces already had 
started an intensive drive for sup- 
port from independent Republicans, 
independents and dissident or half- 
dissident Democrats by announcing 
a new “Citizens for Kennedy” or- 
ganization headed by Byron White 
of Colorado, 43-year-old lawyer, 
former college and professional 
football player, and former Rhodes 
scholar. 


The Democratic presidential 
nominee, moving swiftly to mend 
weak fences before the Republi- 
cans make their expected nomi- 
nation of Vice Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon in Chicago, issued a clear- 
cut bid for the New York anti- 
organization reformers who 
backed Stevenson at the Los An- 
geles convention. 


This group, headed by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, former Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman and Thomas 
Finletter, is seeking to oust Car- 
mine DeSapio, New York Demo- 
cratic national committeeman, as 
state leader. Former Gov. Averill 
Harriman, who was defeated for re- 
election in 1958 by Republican Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller after a Demo- 
cratic state convention marked by 
open conflict between the DeSapio 
and the Roosevelt-Lehman forces, 
was considered a possible reconcil- 
ing force. 

An early addition to the Kennedy 
inner circle was James Rowe, 
Washington lawyer who was close 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt's New 
Deal and who during the pre-con- 
vention campaign worked succes- 
sively in the camps of both Minne- 
sota’s Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
and, later, Sen. Johnson. 

Kennedy Picked Johnson 

Johnson was tapped by Kennedy 
for the vice presidential nomination 
in a day-long series of conferences 
in which the presidential nominee 
conferred extensively with both 
liberal and Democratic organiza- 
tion forces at the Los Angeles con- 
vention. 

The Texas senator, some of 
whose advisers at first strongly 
counseled him to reject Ken- 
nedy’s approach and to cling to 
his post as Senate Majority 
Leader, appeared at acceptance 
ceremonies in the huge Los An- 
geles Coliseum to pledge support 
of the party’s platform, with its 
civil rights plank of unprece- 
dented strength, and to pledge 
that he would “stand by the side 


of” and “stand behind” Kennedy 
in the campaign and in office. 


The selection of Johnson was a 
surprise to many, who believed the 
choice had narrowed down to Sen. 
Stuart Symington (Mo.), earlier a 
dark-horse presidential candidate, 
or Sen. Henry M. Jackson (Wash.) 
strongly backed by northwestern 
delegates. 


Johnson under a Texas law 
passed last year, reviving an ar- 
rangement previously. made for- 
John N. Garner when Garner as 
House Speaker ran for the vice 
presidency with Roosevelt in 1932, 
will be able to seek both national 
office and re-election to his Senate 
seat. If the ticket wins nationally, 
he would resign from the Senate; 
if it is beaten, he would remain in 
the Senate and undoubtedly con- 
tinue as Majority Leader. 


Some Apprehension 

Johnson’s nomination caused 
some apprehension among liberals 
that he and Kennedy might “ap- 
pease” the southern opponents of 
the convention’s civil rights plank. 
Some Republicans claimed that de- 
spite Johnson’s nomination, they 
would carry four or five southern 
states for Nixon, the GOP’s pros- 
pective nominee, while others said 
the Democratic ticket presented 
them with a formidable challenge 
both in the North and South. 


Johnson’s supporters pointed 
to his leadership in pushing 
through twe “right-to-vote” laws 
in 1957 and 1960, the latter over 
a full-blown southern Senate fili- 
buster. They also cited pre-con- 
vention endorsements of Johnson 
as a presidential candidate by 
Philadelphia and New York Ne- 
gro leaders, including Harlem 
leader Adam Clayton Powell (D- 
N. Y.), who in 1956 campaigned 
for Pres. Eisenhower. 


Gov. Ross Barnett of Mississippi, 
who was nominated as a last-minute 
“favorite son” by the state’s con- 
vention delegation as a protest of 
the civil rights plank, announced a 
few days later in Mississippi that 
he would recommend to his fellow 
Democrats that they refuse to sup- 
port the Kennedy-Johnson ticket. 
A so-called “‘states’ rights” or Dixie- 
crat separate candidacy, compar- 
able to that of Southern bolters in 
1948, appeared possible. 


In the swift reorganization. of 
Democratic forces by Kennedy, 
Sen. Jackson was named as chair- 
man of the Democratic National 
Committee for the campaign, re- 


placing the retired Paul M. Butler. 
Butler who previously had an- 
nounced a fixed decision to quit, 
had built the Democratic Advisory 
Council to furnish a sounding-board 
for liberal Democrats during the 
four years in which congressional 
voices otherwise would have becn 
the party’s only spokesmen. 

Mrs. Margaret Price, National 
Committeewoman for Michigan 
and an influential figure in Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams’ organization, 
was named vice chairman of the 
committee and head of the women’s 
division, replacing Mrs. Katie 
Louchheim. 

The senator’s brother, Robert F. 
Kennedy, was appointed personal 
campaign manager. 


Former Pres. Harry S. Truman, 

a Symington backer who had re- 
fused to go to the convention 
when he charged that its results 
were “prearranged,” within five 
days announced his support of 
the ticket. 

All this followed the climax when 
the convention moved from the 
Sports Arena to the 110,000-capac- 
ity Coliseum for the acceptance 
speeches from Kennedy and John- 
son and for rallying addresses from 
Stevenson and from Kennedy’s 
beaten rivals, Humphrey and Sym- 
ington. 

All over the world, said the 43- 
year-old Massachusetts senator 
whose forces had claimed an early- 
ballot victory in the convention and 
reached exactly what they prom- 
ised, there were “revolutionary” 
changes, and political power was 
passing into the hands of young 
men. 

He would summon the American 
people to “sacrifice” rather than to 
easy solutions, he said, to conquer 
the “New Frontier” that appears be- 
fore them. 

Kennedy urged the voters to 
move with him toward that “New 
Frontier,” declaring that “after 
eight years of drugged and fitful 
sleep” under the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration “this nation needs 
strong, creative Democratic leader- 
ship in the’ White House.” 

Johnson, for six of the past eight 
years leader of the Democratic ma- 
jority in the Senate while a Re- 
publican occupied the White House, 
hit hard at the theme of “divided 
government.” 

“As our nation moves into the 
times we see ahead,” he declared, 
“you know, I know, all Americans 
know that divided government must 


end and it will end in January.” 


IUE Advances Date: 


tract for 68,000 employes. 


Job Security Talks 
Under Way at GE 


New York—The Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers have 
opened negotiations here with General Electric Co. on a new con- 
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The talks got under way a month ahead of the scheduled Aug. 
15 opening date for negotiations after TUE Pres. James B. Carey 


early start to avoid the possibility 
of a last-minute stalemate and shut- 
down. 

In their initial stages, negotiations 
are being confined to the question 
of employment security—a key is- 
sue at General Electric, the nation’s 
fourth largest company, where em- 
ployment nosedived 12.5 percent 
between 1957 and 1959 while com- 
pany profits were rising 15 percent. 


To meet the problem of de- 
Clining jobs, the TUE has urged 
supplemental unemployment ben- 
efits, an adequate separation pay 
program, protection of employe 
rights when production is trans- 
ferred to a new location, and an 
end to contracting out and over- 
time until workers on _ short 
weeks have been fully employed 
and those on layoff recalled. 


As the meetings opened here, 
GE’s Philip D. Moore, manager of 
employe relations, countered IUE 
demands by insisting that unem- 
ployment should be treated as a 
local issue, instead of being ap- 
proached on a company-wide basis. 
Moore, head of the management 
bargaining team, insisted that the 
causes of -joblessness varied from 
locality to locality. 

In addition to the employment 
security issues, IUE has asked that 
the new contract—to replace the 
five-year pact which expires Oct. 1 
—provide for a 3.5 percent wage 
hike, continuation of ‘the present 
cost-of-living escalator, eight paid 
holidays, and two weeks vacation 
after a year’s service graduated to 
four weeks after 20 years. 

The union has also asked for 
union security provisions in its 
contract. This issue has long been 
a stumbling block, since GE has 
been one of the leaders in the 
fight to have states enact so- 


“freedom” to farm. 


appealed to the company for an'>— 


called “right-to-work” laws. 

eo a move aimed at insuring 
industrial harmony, the IUE has 
urged creation of a joint labor- 
management committee, headed by 
a neutral chairman, to recommend 
a program for equitable sharing by 
employes in the benefits of automa- 
tion. 


IAM Mewibers 
End Strikes 
At Lockheed 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ranging from 7 to 12 cents an hour 
this year, and again next January; 
improvements in insurance bene- 
fits; and some advances in contract 
language involving arbitration, se- 
niority, and grievance procedure. 
Still out are almost 27,000 
members of the two unions 
at East Hartford, Manchester, 
Windsor Locks, Broad Brook, 
Bridgeport and Stratford, Conn. 
The new Lockheed contract im 
cludes the following provisions: 


_@ A wage increase of four cents 
an hour this year, retroactive to 
June 13, and another three cents 
next year. 

@ Six cents an hour in cost-of- 
living increases, previously granted, 
are frozen into base pay rates, and 
new cost-of-living increases after 
July 1961 if living costs increase. 

@ A layoff benefit of $50 for 
each year’s employment, with a 
maximum payment of $500. 

IAM said the union won in 
creased hospitalization benefits, and 
contract language protecting work- 
ers against being reclassified im 
lower-paid job assignments, 


Benson Intervenes in 
Farm Picket Dispute 


_ Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft Benson has fired a warning shot 
across the bow of the Labor Dept., indicating that the government 
must send workers through picket lines if farmers are to have 


Benson, in a letter to Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, ied the 


Aug. 8 public hearings set by Mitch- 
ell at the request of powerful Cali- 
fornia growers. 

The growers seek to upset the in- 
terpretation of a “labor dispute” 
under which the California public 
employment service refused to send 
either domestic workers or imported 
Mexicans through picket lines of 
the AFL-CIO Agricultural Workers 
Organizing Committee. 


“It is the great concern of this 
department,” Benson wrote, “that 
interpretations of a ‘labor dispute’ 
shall not result in an untenable 
position for farmers and ranchers, 
especially at harvest time.” 

Benson argued that “the labor 
problem” in agriculture is “entirely 
different” from industry and added: 

“As you know, harvest of most 
crops is limited to a short period 
of time. This makes agriculture 
particularly vulnerable to work 
stoppages. It is important that farm- 
ers and ranchers operate in an at- 
mosphere of freedom.” 

An Agriculture Dept. spokesman, 
in explaining the problem to news- 
men, said some cases at issue in- 
volved organizational picketing and 
this should not be considered a 


“labor dispute.” 


urgency of prompt rulings after the® 


2 Unions Set 
Safety Record 
In Atomic Plant 


Albuquerque, N. M.—Members 
of two AFL-CIO affiliates and their 
employer, Sandia Corp., have re- 
ceived a safety award trophy from 
the Atomic Energy Commission for 
establishing a new, all-time, nation- 
wide record for man-hours worked 
at an’ atomic energy installation 
without a disabling injury. 

Cited by the AEC> were 2,700 
employes represented by Atomic 
Projects & Production Workers 
Metal Trades Council and Local 
251 of the Office Employes. — 

As of July 1, the commission re- 
ported, Sandia employes had 
worked more than 12.7 million 
man-hours without a lost-time in- 
jury, eclipsing the old recard of 
11.1 million man-hours held by 
General Electric Co.’s installation at 
Lockland, O. 

Representing the two unions in 
the award ceremonies were H. E. 
Burrell of the Metal Trades Coun- 
cil and E. L. Gunn of the OEIU. 
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Pose Three 


Meany Urges Economic Growil Action - 


AFL-CIO Program to Build Nation 
Presented to GOP Platform Unit 


(Continued from Page 1) 
(Ky.) said he hoped would fit into 
the convention theme of “Building 
a Better America.” 

Sharp Clashes 

The general’ hearings were 
marked by sharp doctrinal clashes 
between Congressional and Ad- 
ministration leaders and New 
York’s Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
with the Platform Committee giving 
its vocal approval to Rep. John 
W. Byrnes (Wis.), chairman of the 
House GOP Policy Committee, and 
to Goldwater. . 

Rockefeller set forth a sweep- 
ing program urging the Repub- 
licans to commit the U. S. to a 
broad concept of regional inter- 
national groupings and to full- 
speed domestic economic ad- 
vance to counter the challenge of 
Soviet Russia. The governor 
mentioned a 5 percent economic 
growth rate as essential to our 
security and welfare. 

Treasury Sec. Robert B. Ander- 
son, speaking in defense of the 
Administration’s fiscal and eco- 
nomic positions, denounced the in- 
vocation of what he termed any 
“magic formula” and the worship 
of “expansion” as such. 

Anderson said that an “honest 
dollar” was necessary to give “con- 
fidence in the future” and to stim- 
ulate savings and the accumulation 
of capital for investment. 

Both Byrnes and Goldwater 
joined in sharp attacks on a feder- 
ally stimulated economy. 


Union ‘Ties’ Hit 


Byrnes charged that Democrats 
had allied themselves to unions and 
become “subservient” to what he 
called “these self-perpetuating em- 
pires of vast economic and political 
power.” He urged the GOP to be 
“willing to risk the wrath of power- 
bungry union leaders” when col- 
lective bargaining rights are “sub- 
verted into unrelenting pressure 
against the public interest.” 


Goldwater said that “history is 
littered with the remains of once- 
proud republics” destroyed by 
self-indulgence and “national ac- 
ceptance of the false and destruc- 
tive idea that you can get some- 
thing for nothing.” 


He received an ovation from the 
platform committee members as 
he expressed concern “lest the Re- 
publican Party lose its identity in a 
mistaken effort to adopt the tactics 
and practices of the spend-and- 
spend, elect-and-elect architects of 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal.” 

Meany’s testimony, which re- 
peated the oral presentation he had 
given the Democratic Platform 


Meany Puts Faith 
In Party Platforms 


Chicago—The ancient fic- 
tion of humorists that party 
political” platforms are mere 
window - dressing, meant to 
trap votes, was challenged 
here by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany. 

Telling a news conference 
that he hoped for a liberal 
platform from the Republi- 
can Convention, Meany said 
that he personally “puts a 
good deal of faith im plat- 
forms.” 

The pledges a party makes 
in its platforms “are not al- 
ways immediately implement- 
ed,” the federation president 
said, but a great many such 
platform promises “have been 
implemented over a period of 
years.” 


5 


Committee in Los Angeles, warned 
that the high level of unemploy- 
ment despite a “general illusion of 
prosperity” endangered our se- 
curity. 

Urging a 5 percent economic 
growth rate, he said that the na- 
tional expansion rate of 2.7 percent 
of the last seven years would not 
furnish jobs for the 26 million 
young workers who will enter our 
labor force in the next decade. 

The subcommittee’s questions of 
Meany did not center directly on 
this issue. Inquiries by Platform 
Committee Chairman Charles H. 
(“Chuck”) Percy, by Bush and by 
various subcommittee members 
involved tax rates and policies to 
“encourage” business and “capital 
accumulation,” reciprocal trade 
policies and the problems of U.S. 
corporations in the export trade. 

Meany pointed out to Bush 


World Labor Boycott 
Aims to Upset Trujillo 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Inter-American Representative, 
said the boycott actions were in 
the tradition of the opposition by 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and its associated 
bodies to the Trujillo dictator- 
ship’s “cruelty, violation of trade 
union freedom and suppression 
of liberty and human rights.” 

He said an ICFTU commission 
a few years ago finally was able to 
get into the Dominican Republic 
and substantiated these charges. An 
Intl. Labor Organization ‘commit- 
tee on freedom of association later 
was barred by Trujillo. 


Arrests Cited 


Romualdi said the nature of the 
Trujillo regime was revealed fur- 
ther in the wholesale arrests of 
those in opposition. The AFL-CIO 
and the ICFTU called for counter- 
Measures to isolate the Dominican 
Republic economically and: diplo- 
matically. 

The Organization of American 
States then condemned the Tru- 
jillo dictatorship. The OAS, by 
a 19-0 vote, has set an August 
meeting to act on Venezuela’s 


charges that Trujillo conspired 
in the assassination attempt on 
Venezuela’s Pres. Romulo Betan- 
court in June. 

The latest boycott actions by 
free labor came with the report that 
the Hamburg-American’s S.S. Ise- 
lorn was nearing Puerto Rico with 
Dominican Republic cargo. 

The leadership of the Puerto 
Rican labor movement asked moral 
support from the AFL-CIO and 
Meany quickly responded. 

Meany wired an appeal for soli- 
darity of action to Juan Perez Roa, 
president of the Puerto Rican 
Longshoremen; Pres. Hipolito Mar- 
cano of the Puerto Rican Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Seafarers’ Pres. 
Paul Hall. 


The next day hundreds of Puerto 
Rican workers and Dominican Re- 
public refugees picketed the Iselorn 
and the action won headlines in the 
Latin American press. 

Shortly after, in Caracas, a boy- 
cott pact against Trujillo was signed 
by labor leaders from Venezuela, 
Argentina, Ecuador, Puerto Rico, 
Cuba, Costa Rica, Curacao, Aruba 
and Trinidad, 


that the AFL-CIO in endorsing 
the reciprocal .trade policy had 
approved in a convention resolu- 
tion last year certain principles 
in regard to quotas, the peril 
point and the improvement of la- 
bor standards in low-wage export 
areas abroad. He also empha- 
sized that labor had taken the 
lead, in advance of the U.S. Mar- 
shall Plan, in helping strengthen 
unions in other countries and to 


build up their national economies - 


as potential users of American 
goods. 
Percy said that business’ in other 
nations had some advantages over 
American business in tax write-off 


| policies that allowed foreign cor- 


porations to undersell our products. 
Meany replied that labor was “flexi- 
ble” in considering such issues. but 


that the principal need of American |” 


Republicans Prepared 


business was “more customers, 
more consumers” in the domestic 
market. 

Pointing to unused American 
production facilities, he continued: 

“We don’t underestimate the im- 
portance of foreign trade. But the 
record shows that the number one 
customer of American business is 
the American worker and Ameri- 
can housewife. 

“What good would it do to stimu- 
late new investment in a steel mill,” 
he asked, when steel production is 
now at less than 50 percent of 
capacity? 

Mrs. G. M. McDaniel of Texas, 
who described herself as a “home- 
maker” whose husband is an in- 
dependent oilman, challenged 
Meany’s program of proposed fed- 
eral activities and said she was 
“disappointed” he had not asked 
“where the money is coming 
from.” 

“Why, from taxes,” replied the 
federation president. 

“We might take some of that 
27.5 percent oil depletion allow- 
ance and get some of the money 
from that.” 


Among subcommittee members 
was Roger Millikin of South Car- 
olina, chairman of the GOP State 
Committee that has offered its con- 
vention delegate votes here to 
Goldwater for president. 

Millikin is the textile magnate 
who closed down his Darlington, 
S. C., mill several years ago when 
workers voted in an NLRB elec- 
tion to be represented by the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America. 

Millikin did not question Meany 
on labor policy, although the fed- 
eration president urged amendment 
of the Taft-Hartley and Landrum- 


Griffin Acts to remove clauses con- | 


trary to the basic Wagner Act 
philosophy of encouraging collec- 
tive bargaining. 


E. F. McGrady Dies; 
Former Labor Aide 


Newton, Mass.—Edward F. Mc- 
Grady, a former Assistant Sec. of 
Labor and a veteran negotiator on 
both sides of the bargaining aie 
died here at the age of 88. 

McGrady, who started his 55- 
year career as a pressman on Boston 
newspapers, rose to the presidency 
of the Boston Central Labor Union, 
the Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor and the vice presidency of his 
international union. He served as 
legislative representative of the 
former AFL and in 1933 was 
named assistant administrator of the 
National Recovery Administration. 

During World War II, McGrady 
served as a special consultant and 
“trouble-shooter” on labor matters 
under Sec. of War Henry L. Stim- 


To Give Reins to Nixon 


(Continued from Page 1) 
his own name would be formally 
offered to the convention would 
be determined, his spokesmen 
said, over the pre - convention 
weekend. 

A national citizens’ committee 
headed by a Californian, William 
M. Brinton, claimed at a press con- 
ference that 21 state “draft Rocke- 
feller” groups were operating. 

Brinton said that opinion surveys 
showed Nixon running far behind 
the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nee, John F. Kennedy, in five big 
states with 160 of the 269 electoral 
college votes needed to elect a Presi- 
dent in November. 

He made no claim, however, of 
substantial delegate votes in ad- 
vance of the convention, while 
Nixon spokesmen were claiming 
more than 1,100 of the 1,331 total, 
with 666 fieeded to nominate. 

The real issues facing the dele- 
gates were Nixon’s choice of a 
vice presidential running - mate 
and his personal decision on how 
“progressive” or “moderate” the 
platform would be. 

Powerful forces were seeking to 
get Nixon to offer the vice presi- 
dential nomination to Rockefeller 
despite the New York governor’s 
repeated public differences with the 
Eisenhower Administration and his 
repeated declarations that he “posi- 
tively and absolutely and under no 
circumstances” would take the 
Number 2 place. 


Morton, Lodge Mentioned 


Others mentioned as the possible 
vice presidential nominee were Sen. 
Thruston B. Morton (Ky.), chair- 
man of the Republican National 
Committee and U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations Henry Cabot 
Lodge, former Massachusetts sen- 
ator beaten in 1952 by Kennedy 
for re-election to the Senate. 

The impact of the Democratic 
Convention with its admittedly 
strong progressive platform and 


its ticket of Kennedy and Sen. . 


Lyndon B. Johnson (Tex.) was 
acknowledged by Republicans 
here to be a factor in their cam- 
paign planning. 

The GOP was having platform 
trouble, however, on the issues of 
economic growth, military defenses 
and government activity in the wel- 
fare area as well as in civil rights. 


The civil rights explosion was_ 


sparked when Platform Committee 
Chairman Charles H. (“Chuck”) 
Percy, young Chicago businessman 
with a Horatio Alger career as a 
Bell and Howells executive, inter- 
rupted a witness at subcommittee 


hearings to suggest that he wanted 
a “responsible” rights plank. 


Clarence Mitchell, Washington 
director of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People, rose from the 
audience to say he was “deeply 
disturbed” at press reports that 
the Republicans would not try 
to “match” the Democratic rights 
plank, which the NAACP had 
praised as the strongest in his- 

Percy replied that the Demo- 
cratic platform’s “dreams” had been 
“repudiated” by 10 southern states 
which served notice their congress- 
men would fight it. 

The economic growth and mili- 
tary defense issues were injected by 
Rockefeller both in a televised news 
conference and in a formal appear- 
ance before the Platform Commit- 
tee 


Questioned on comparative mili- 
tary strength, Rockefeller pointed 
out that the Soviet Union had 
threatened us with “rockets” in re- 
gard to Fidel Castro’s Cuba, but 
that we did not feel able to make 
the same kind of move when the 
Soviets invaded Hungary in 1956, 


Balance Has Shifted 

“If the balance of power has not 
shifted, I assume the Russians 
would not have made their threat,” 
he observed to a silent Platform 
Committee. 

An economic growth rate of 5 
percent to 6 percent a year is 
needed, he said, as opposed to an 
average growth of what he called 
“almost 4 percent” for the years 
since World War II. (Most econ- 
omists use a 2.7 percent average 
growth rate as representing the 
seven Eisenhower years.) 


Rockefeller proved a Republican 
troublemaker also on health care 
for the aged, repeating his criticism 
of the Administration program as a 
“subsidy” plan violating GOP doc- 
trines of “fiscal responsibility.” 

Endorsing the social security 
approach, he urged that the Re- 
publicans support the principle 
that people who get health ben- 
efits in their old age should be 
the ones who have paid for them 
im taxes. This is the principle 
embodied in the House Forand 
bill and Senate bills endorsed by 
the AFL-CIO. 


No estimate could be made of 
the likelihood of a minority report 
if the Platform Committee rejected 
these Rockefeller ideas, but efforts 
clearly were being made to “recon- 


cile” the differences in approach. 
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United States is a leading: political issue, it is.especially appro- 
priate that the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions should 
have put the question in its true perspective. : 


For some years now it has been possible to produce on this 
. planet enough food and fiber to meet the basic needs of every 
human inhabitant. The failure has been in distribution. While 
surpluses plague some nations, including our own, millions else- 
where go hungry. 

Surely this is an area especially well-suited for international co- 
operation. There must be a better way to handle our own agri- 


cultural bounty than to consign it to sterile—and expensive—storage 
while others starve. 


Ironically, as the ICFTU statement points out, many of the 
worst fed are the workers who grow the harvest food. On this 
point the United States is no exception. 


The “Freedom from Hunger Campaign” initiated by the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization deserves. the whole- 
hearted support, not only of the ICFTU, but of the people and 
the government of our own bountiful land. 


‘Timely Rebuke 


Gn THE WAYS of the courts are often mysterious, it is 
perhaps too early to hail as a final victory the arbitrator’s deci- 
sion upholding the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ case . ainst 
a runaway shop. . 

Even so, the decision is heartening evidence of a growing 
public conviction that “free enterprise” has greater responsibili- 
ties than maximum profits at all costs. It is also a timely rebuke 
to those who, like Sen. Everett M. Dirksen (R-Ill.) would deny 
to all unions the right to bargain for job security. 

The employer in question, by “stealth . . . at night and over a 
weekend” transferred his operations from New York to a publicly- 
financed plant in Coffeeville, Miss., despite a clause in his ACWA 
contract forbidding such migration without the union’s consent. 

Unquestionably, as the arbitrator ruled, this was a “calculated 
and deliberate” violation of contract. Unquestionably, too, the 
arbitrator’s decision will be assailed by the likes of Dirksen as an 
intolerable infringement upon the freedom of an employer to do 
as he pleases. 

It is upon this latter point that the issue must ultimately be 
decided. Is it sound public policy to permit a thriving enterprise 
to abandon, at will and without penalty, the community and the 
workers with which it attained prosperity? Is it sound public. 
policy for a state or a community to use public funds for indus- 
trial piracy? ; 

In recent years the courts, the National Labor Relations Board 
and various impartial arbitrators have come up with conflicting 
answers to these and related questions. Eventually there will need 
to be a consistent answer. 

Once it was accepted practice for farmers to exhaust their land 
and move westward. Eventually the nation decided this kind of 
freedom was too costly, and measures were devised to discourage 
it. Perhaps the same practice by industry is now too costly, too. 
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Text of ICFTU Statement: 


Following is the text of a statement by the 
executive board of the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions: 


E WELCOME the initiative of the United 

Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion in organizing the “Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign” to extend over a period of three to 
five years. The planned objectives of the cam- 
paign—the promotion of a climate of informed 
opinion throughout the world about the causes 
and cures of hunger and assistance to the less 
developed countries in their efforts to achieve 
tangible improvements in the production, distri- 
bution and consumption of food—are whole- 
heartedly supported by the ICFTU. 

There is, indeed, no more urgent problem 
facing the world today than that of eradicating 
the appalling poverty in which the majority of 
the world’s population lives. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of people lack adequate standards of food, 
clothing, housing, medical care and other essen- 


malnutrition are particularly acute in many areas 
of the world. 

Ever since its inception the ICFTU has 
fought for policies aimed at removing the basic 
causes of poverty and at raising living stand- 
ards by assisting the economic and social de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries. More- 
over, the ICFTU has advocated special _meas- , 
ures for tackling world food problems. Thus 
we have given our full support to proposals to 


reserves and we have consistently called for 
action to stabilize the markets and prices of 
primary commodities, 


size of the world food problem. In some areas 
huge surpluses of food have been accumulating 
and the technical possibilities exist there for in- 
creasing food production still further while in 
other areas food production per head of the 
population is even below pre-war levels. Some 
efforts have been made to make surpluses avail- 
able to countries which need them, and these are 
to be welcomed warmly. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that millions still go hungry because they 
lack the necessary purchasing power. 


THE FREE TRADE UNIONS, especially in 
the economically underdeveloped countries, have 


tial elements of a decent existence. Hunger and. 


create a world food reserve and national food _ 


The passage of time has not diminished the 


br: eat oe 


PRAWN For -THE 


AFLCIO news 


World Labor Pledges Support 
To Freedom from Hunger Goal 


a vital interest in the success of the “Freedom 
from Hunger Campaign” in contributing to the 
alleviation of hunger and malnutrition among the 
millions of workers whom they represent. More- 
over, to the workers engaged in the food, agricul- 
ture and plantation industries throughout the 
world it is of the greatest importance that the 
purchasing power of other workers for their 
products should be raised. 


We believe that the free trade unions can 
themselves make an important contribution to 
the campaign and we strongly urge all govern- 
ments engaging in plans to increase food pro- 

. duction and consumption to seek cooperation 

of the trade unions in their respective countries, 
At the same time, we call upon all affiliated 
organizations to give their full support to the cam- 
paign in their respective countries by participating 
in national campaign activities, by giving pub- 
licity to the campaign and to world food problems 
generally, and by cooperating in particular proj- 


ects which may be undertaken as part of the — 


campaign. 
We urge all governments, as part of the cam- 


paign, to devote particular attention to the work- © 


ing conditions of agricultural workers in ther 
countries, including those who are still living im 
subsistence economies, with a view to raising the 
standards of living of these workers. 


We also urge governments to- give every en 
couragement to the adoption of cooperative meth- 
ods, both among producers and among consum- 
ers, aS an important means of improving the 
efficiency of agricultural production and distribu- 
tion and thereby of increasing the purchasing 
power of both these groups. In some countries 
land reform may be an essential part of any pro- 
gram to promote economic development and so- 
cial progress, and we therefore appeal to govern 
ments to take resolute action on the question of 
land reform wherever it is needed. 

While highly conscious of the importance of 
the technical and. publicity aspects of the “Free- 
dom from Hunger Campaign,” we call upon 
the FAO, other inter-governmental agencies 
and governments concerned to be always aware 
of the need to undertake large-scale interna- 
tional action to remove the underlying causes 
_of world hunger, by doing all that is possible to 
assist the economic and social development of 
underdeveloped countries, 
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(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor-— 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


[® A PLACID CLUMP of Virginia woods 
i above the Potomac, I conducted a series of 
interviews edad with a tree toad, a cater- 
pillar and a_ grounded 
fledging robin, minus tail 


these constituents of na- 
ture provided a pleasant, 


tween the convention 
tasks of trying to commu- 
nicate with the genus po- 
liticus Democraticus on 
the one hand and Repub- 
t licanensis on the other. 

A tree toad can look 
—— fully as important as a 
politician and he gives you honest answers be- 
sides. A caterpillar is a little more devious; you 
don’t know whether he is heading for the nearest 
television studio and a reunion with Kukla, Fran 
and Ollie or is preparing to turn into a butterfly. 
In any case he concedes his sadly clownlike char- 
acter and doesn’t mind being laughed at. There 
is something dumb and pitiable about a grounded 
bird but you are moved by the undisguised sin- 
cerity of his fear. 


As you regard these smaller members of the 
animal kingdom, however, you are struck by the 
fact that the lowliest politician is, or has no ex- 
cuse for not being, higher than they. The differ- 
ence is that they are prisoners of their environ- 
ment but man is, or should be, master of his; 
when it deteriorates we are supposed to fix it— 
without, if possible, seasoning it with strontium 
90 


Improving our environment is not an easy task. 
Mark the gap between the promise of party plat- 
forms and fulfillment. The platform which the 
Democrats adopted in Los Angeles last week is 
one of the finest and most forward-looking in the 
party’s history but wishes won’t make it come 
true. Nor can the politicians alone transform it 
into reality. It will take active support from the 
electorate and an active belief in a higher purpose 
than just the profit motive. 

The fact is that for all the debilitating glut of 
our riches, Americans can be and are moved by 
basic human principles. Maybe not enough but 
I stumbled onto revealing evidence of this during 


Washington Reports: 


Drop 


feathers. Communing with. 


necessary interlude be- . 


See at ibs 


lActive Belief in US. Needed to 
jImprove National Environment! 


the Democratic convention in, of all places, that 
mecca-of messy materialism, Los Angeles. 


IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD of Pasadena, on 
the ever-expanding edge of the city a man named 
Bernard Richter runs a car wash business with 
his mother. This is what’s known as the low end 


of the service trade with a high turnover of|. 


“winos, bums, derelicts and transients” in hard 
work at about a dollar an hour. 

The Richters started this way too and from 
scratch. Then suddenly they changed their 
approach with the double-edge belief that the 
work was not unskilled, indeed required really 
competent personnel and that these people “are 
human beings who want their full share of the 
good things of life and above all social equal- 
ity.” 

The Richters spent $50,000 on special equip- 
ment, raised pay as much as 60 percent over the 
prevailing wage, organized beach parties, sports 
nights and award dinners for the staff. Many 
of their employes are Negroes whom the com- 
munity does not welcome as residents. Some of 
them drive 70 miles round trip daily to work. 
When local barber shops (which happened to be 
non-union) wouldn’t serve them, Richter pro- 
tested, asked the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, to which he belonged to take a “moral” 


position. He got no action. He resigned from 
the Chamber. 

“Everyone in the car wash business said we 
were crazy,” Richter told me, “that we were 
starry-eyed radicals and would go broke.” 

Today, however, Richters’ car wash grosses 
half a million dollars a year, has cut personnel 
turnover from 650 per annum to 60, reduced 
damages from negligence to zero and increased 
productivity to more than 50 cars per man per 
day, double the national high. 

Bernard Richter objects to the word “race” 
as “divisive.” “The differences of people,” he 
says, “are far over-shadowed by their similarities. 
- - » We like to think in terms of one race, the 
human race; we’re all in it whether we like it or 
not.” 

To remove all doubt of his dangerous radical- 
ism, Richter aggressively advocates a higher and 
broader federal minimum wage and says the car 
wash industry should be unionized. In fact he 
called AFL-CIO headquarters in Los Angeles, 
said he wanted to talk to somebody about organ- 
izing his shop. 


in Farmers Income Seen 


Factor in High Unemployment 


HE DROP IN FARM INCOME is one of the 

reasons 4.4 million American workers are job- 
less, Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) de- 
clared on Washington Reports to the People, 
AFL-CIO public service program, heard on more 
than 300 radio stations. 

Sen. George D. Aiken (R-Vt.) said on the same 
program: “We’ve learned from sad experience 
that when farm income declines to a certain point 
the entire-economy is affected. It is important that 
farm income be kept up, that the farmer remain 
prosperous because’a dollar which goes to the 
farm rolls over several times before it comes to 
rest. ” 

Beli anna: wieaiene didhitiate st he See 
ate Agriculture Committee, said that farm in-— 
come has been steadily declining. Aiken said 
that “there’s also a million less families engaged 
in farming or depending on farming for their 
income now than there were 10 years ago.” 

Humphrey remarked that the situation “is one 


tem in America is much more efficient than the 


collective farm system behind the Iron Curtain 


and I have a feeling that man for man and dollar 
invested it’s more efficient than some of the cor- 
porate farms. But we’re not after efficiency. Main- 


ly what we want is decency, social justice and fair} ; 


play.” 
BOTH SENATORS agreed that farm programs 
should concentrate on aiding the family farm. 
Aiken said that the Senate has tried to put 
a limitation on the amount of payments that 
cam go to any one farm or farmer. “The large 
farmers, the corporation farmers, have been in 


the main beneficiaries of our farm programs, ~ 


particularly the support price program. We 
ought to reverse that.” 

Humphrey remarked that, “I’ve offered a family 
farm development bill that would provide enabling 
legislation for farmers themselves to work out 
their own programs on a commodity-by-commod- 
ity basis. I think we ought to work with the prin- 
ciple of abundance rather than scarcity and the 


use of our food and fibre for peace and justice} * 


satu, kok aa we dani wok food tome ae 
the needy at home. Add to that land retirement, 
expanded conservation.” 

Aiken urged encouragement of farm living by 
better schools, hospitals and transportation. | 


fe tae 


CHICAGO—COMPARED TO THE REPUBLICAN conven- 
tion shaping here, the Democratic. et cin in Los Angeles was a 
poor man’s show. 

All the candidates of the Democrats were men of means—sub- 
stantially or moderately so—but the party that staged the affair was 
just emerging from financial insolvency and staggered through the 
convention to the level of being just dead broke. 


Retiring. National Committee Chairman Paul Butler had barely 
paid off the 1956 campaign debts when he turned over the party 
to his heirs. The GOP operation for which the clans are gather- 
ing is a very different kettle of fish... . 

The skeleton publicity staff of the Democrats was stuck in a 
string of small rooms on the second floor of Los Angeles’ Biltmore 
Hotel—about four floors removed from working press quarters in 
the bowels of the building. So broke was the national committee 
that the publicity director was not allowed to bring his secretary, 
who had handled large numbers of pre-convention details. Other 
divisions of the committee worked under equally Spartan conditions. 

* o ad 


IN THE VAST EXHIBITION HALL of the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel here, where communications systems and working rooms are 
located, the publicity staff of the Republican National Committee 
works on the same floor in adequate space and with a smooth effi- 
ciency that speaks of adequate manpower‘ and money. 

The publicity releases, five days before the convention opens, 
had poured out in a vast flood—not only the prepared text of 
Platform Committee testimony but also a flow of general in- 
formation, background information and peripheral information. 

There are biographical sketches of Republican governors and 
Republican national committeemen, national committeewomen and 
state chairmen. There are biographies of Republican senators and 
the wives of Republican senators, biographies of the national com- 
mittee officers, a biography of Vice Pres. Nixon’s pre-convention 
campaign manager, Leonard W. ‘Hall, issued by the Vice President’s 
office. 

There is a release section on women’s activities. There are six 
general features for newspapers—well conceived and brightly writ- 
ten—and some have showed up in the local press. There are boiler- 
plate pictures for the weeklies. The releases. were added to by 
Gov. Rockefeller’s office for the governor’s two-day pre-convention 
foray, and made the total output in two weeks look insignificant. 

,_* * 8 

THE REPUBLICANS OPERATE with efficiency in their Plat- . 
form Committee hearings. Chairman Chester Bowles at Los An- 
geles was always running behind time; his witnesses spoke to the 
full committee in a sprawling room, and any member was free to 
make a lengthy speech in the guise of a question. The opening 
statements of Republican witnesses were confined to nine speakers 
before the tight little drafting subcommittee, and Chairman Charles 
(“Chuck”) Percy was able to recess his board meeting at least twice 
because proceedings were running ahead of schedule. 

Even Rockefeller’s “draft” movement makes the draft-Steven- 
son operation at Los Angeles. look amateurish. The suddenly 
set up “citizens’ committees” took over the Blackstone theater 
across the street from the headquarters hotel, and a vast array 
of pennants, hats, posters, bumper stickers, windshield stickers, 
buttons, petitions and demonstrators with cowbells issued forth. 

The Stevenson people in Los Angeles had influential party names 
behind them if not many delegate votes, and there was plenty of 
spontaneous enthusiasm in the hundreds of young people, who 
marched all week outside the fence at the Sports Arena shouting | 
for Adlai through homemade megaphones. Rockefeller’s drafters. 
lack the big party names, and the spontaneity hasn’t yet shown up 
in the demonstrators, but the draft movement has some money. 

The Los Angeles throngs. of pretty girls, in red-and-white or 
red-white-and-blue striped blouses and dresses, haven’t shown up 
here to pass out buttons for the candidates. whose managers paid 
for the costumes. Maybe it’s the difference between Hollywood 
and Chicago. 


HELPING THE FAMILY FARM will aid the whole economy, Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.), left, and Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R-Vt.), both members of the Senate Agriculture Committee, as- 
serted on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service radio program, : 
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FIRST PENSION CHECK from Westchester County, N. Y. Build- 
ing Laborers’ Pension Fund is presented to 82-year-old Cosimo 
Cecere, veteran of 51 years of union membership, by Fund Chair- 
man James Arena (center). At right is Jack Vallarelli, one of the 
union trustees of fund which covers 3,000 members of 10 locals 


affiliated with Westchester County District Council of the Laborers. 


Runaway Firm Ordered 
To Return, Pay Damages 


(Continued from Page 1) 
any clothing operation that is with- 
out a Joint Board contract. 

The union case was upheld by 
Prof. Herman A. Gray of the New 
York University Law School, who 
was serving by Exchange and union 
agreement as substitute for the ail- 
ing Walter Brower, the industry’s 
permanent arbitrator. 

Gray found that the company 
violated the contract by moving last 
May “at night and over a weekend” 
to Mississippi even while discuss- 
ing with the union an expansion of 
the New York operations because 
of “thriving business.” ; 

“The very stealth with which 
he managed the moving of his 
established understanding 
on his part that he was violating 
the terms of his agreement with 
the union and that the violation 
was calculated and deliberate,” 
Gray said. 

Gray called the removal of the 
factory “a severe blow to the con- 
tinuing stability of the clothing in- 
dustry in the City of New York, 
seriously damaging in its immediate 
effects, but even more serious in the 
consequences of the example set 
by an act of deception carefully 
planned.” 

Gray relied on court precedent 
in ordering Meilman to “cease and 
desist” from operating a clothing 


operation anywhere outside of New 
York City and directed that he re- 
open a plant here of the size he 
formerly operated. : 
Gray granted the union mone 
damages totaling $204,681 for 
lost wages of members, including 
vacation and holiday pay, as well 
as contributions to the union’s 
welfare and retirement fund. 

The money award covered the 
period from April 22 through July 
8, when the award was handed 
down. 

Potofsky said the union would 
seek further damages for the period 
after July 8 or until the manufac- 
turer complies with the terms of the 
award. " 

“Such action as that by Meilman 
can only tend to bring back sweat- 
shops and jungle conditions that 
prevailed in this important industry 
50 years ago,” Potofsky declared. 

The employer had refused to take 
part in the arbitration hearings on 
the grounds that Hickory Clothes 
had gone out of business and that 
he had no interest in the Mississippi 
operations. 

State Supreme Court Justice 
Henry Clay Greenberg rejected the 
employer’s efforts to block the arbi- 
tration proceeding. The Appellate 
Division in turn refused to stay the 


case pending an employer appeal. 


Rail Operating Unions 
Assert Bargaining Unity 


All five railroad operating unions have made it pointedly clear 
to management that they stand together—and will bargain together 


—on the hotly-disputed issue of 


work rules. 


Railroad management had asked the Firemen & Enginemen to 
meet separately with the railroads to discuss management demands 


for elimination of firemen from the? 


crews of diesel-powered freight 
trains—a proposal which rail un- 
ions have charged would create a 
major safety hazard. 

Rejection of the bid for separate 
talks came in a letter signed by 
chief executives of the Locomotive 
Engineers, the Trainmen, Switch- 
men and Conductors, in addition to 
the Firemen. 

Declaring that management pro- 
posals for drastic rules changes, 
including the elimination of fire- 
men’s jobs, “affect all the employes” 
represented by the five unions, they 
declared there must be “joint nego- 
tiations” on issues involving work 
rules. 

The unions proposed that joint 
negotiations be started in September 
on all work rules issues, including 
the union position that a study com- 
mission with public representation 
be established. 

In other major developments: 

@ Non-operating unions resumed 
negotiations with the railroads on 


| day recess. The unions have termed 
“disappointing” a Presidential 
Emergency Board’s recommenda- 
tion of a 5-cent wage hike plus im- 
provements in health and life insur- 
ance, vacations and other non-wage 
clauses. 

@ A federal court cleared the 
way for a possible strike by the 
Transport Workers against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on or after 
July 25. An injunction was modi- 
fied to permit a strike over union 
work rule demands involving job 
classification and a ban on con- 
tracting out of maintenance work, 
since all mediation and fact-finding 
procedures of the Railway Labor 
Act have been exhausted. The un- 
ion is still barred from striking over 
wages, an issue still in mediation. 

@ Federal and state mediation 
efforts continued in an attempt to 
settle a strike by the Trainmen 
which has shut down the Long 
Island Rail Road, principal com- 
muter line serving the New York 
City area. The union is seeking a 


wage and fringe benefits after a 10- 


five-day week with no loss of pay. 


ALABAMA 
WAUD, Auburn 
WCRT, Birmingham 
WOWL, Florence 
WNPT, Tuscaloosa 

ARIZONA 
KOY, Phoenix _ 

ARKANSAS 
KFSA, Fort Smith 
KLRA, Little Rock 
KBRS, Springdale 

CALIFORNIA 

KPMC, Bakersfield 
KIBS, Bishop 
KICO, El Centro 
KABC, Los Angeles . 
KGB, San Diego 
KGO, San Francisco 
KCOK, Tulare 


COLORADO 
KHOW, Denver 
KGHF, Pueblo 
CONNECTICUT 
WHAY, Hartford 


WNHC, New Haven 
WATR, Waterbury 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WMAL, Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 
WNDB, Daytona Beach 
WKWPF, Key West 
WKAT, Miami Beach 
WREA, Palatka 
WPCF, Panama City 


GEORGIA 
WALB, Albany © 
WGIG, Brunswick 
WLBA, Gainesville 
IDAHO 
KBAR, Burley 
ILLINOIS 
WBYS, Canton 

WLS, Chicago 
WQDA, Moline 
WROK, Rockford 
WCVS, Springfield 
INDIANA 
WTTS, Bloomington 
WFBM, Indianapolis 
WBAT, Marion 
IOWA 
KXEL, Waterloo 


KANSAS 
KGGF, Coffeyville 
KFRM, Concordia 
WREN, Topeka 


KENTUCKY 


WKCT, Bowling Green 
WTTL, Madisonville 


LOUISIANA 
WYNK, Baton Rouge 
WSMB, New Orleans 
KRMD, Shereveport 


Institute of Labor Education with' 
the help of a grant from the Fund 
of Adult Education. 

The 1961 summer institutes will 
be held at Cornell University, the 
University of California, and at 
Michigan State University, where 
the program will be in cooperation 
with the University of Michigan 
and Wayne State University. 
The fulltime program is designed 
to provide union staff members 
with a solid background in eco- 
nomics, political science, sociology 


and psychology and trade union 


KCRC, Enid 


tunity” by AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 


2 MAINE 
WLAM, Lewiston-Auburn 
WRKD, Rockland 
WIVL, Waterville 
: MARYLAND 
WWIN, Baltimore 
WICO, Salisbury 

MASSACHUSETTS 
WNAC, Boston 
WTXL, West Springfield 
MICHIGAN 

WECM, Bay City 
WXYZ, Detroit. 
WLAV, Grand Rapids 
WKLA, Ludington 
WDM4J, Marquette 
WKBZ, Muskegon 

MINNESOTA 
KXRA, Alexandria 


.| KTOE, Mankato 


KMHL, Marshall 
WTCN, Minneapolis 
KDMA, Montevideo 

MISSISSIPPI 
WABG, Greenwood 
WHSY, Hattiesburg 
WLAU, Laurel 


MISSOURI 
KMBC, Kansas City 
KSD, St. Louis 

NEBRASKA 


KMM5J, Grand Island 
KSID, Sidney 
NEW MEXICO 

KHAM, Albuquerque 
KRSN, Los Alamos 
KTRC, Santa Fe 

NEW YORK 
WOKO, Albany 
WENE, Endicott-Binghamton 
WIJTN, Jamestown 
WABC, New York City 
WHDL, Olean 
WNBZ, Saranac Lake 
WKAL, Utica-Rome 


NORTH CAROLINA 
WRRZ, Clinton 
WTIK, Durham 
WGNC, Gastonia 
WGBR, Goldsboro 
WGBG, Greensboro 
WMER, High Point 
WERC, Reidsville 


NORTH DAKOTA 

KXGO, Fargo 
OHIO. 

WHBC, Canton 
WSAI, Cincinnati 
WIMO, Cleveland 
WMNI, Columbus 
WIMA, Lima 
WWIZ, Lorain 
WMAN, Mansfield 
WTOL, Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 


Peter T. Schoemann, 


149 Radio Stations Carry — 
Edward P. Morgan Program 


One hundred and forty-nine stations of the American Broadcasting Co. radio network now carry 
the Monday-through-Friday news commentaries of Edward P. Morgan. These AFL-CIO-sponsored 
broadcasts originate at 7 p.m., Eastern Daylight Time. Local stations or newspapers should be con. 
sulted for the time of broadcast, however, since some stations carry the program at a different hour, 


OREGON 
KASH, Eugene 
KAGO, Klamath Falls 
KMED, Medford 
KW5J, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WRTA, Altoona 
WICU, Erie 
WHGB, Harrisburg 


WFIL, Philadelphia 
KQV, Pittsburgh 
WEEU, Reading . 
WILK, Wilkes-Barre 
WMPT, Williamsport 


RHODE ISLAND 
WPAW, Providence-Pawtucket 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
WOKE, Charleston 
WCKI, Greer 
WALD, Walterboro 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
KSDN, Aberdeen 
KSOO, Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE 
WAPO, Chattanooga 
WTIS, Jackson 
WBIR, Knoxville 
WHHM, Memphis 


TEXAS 
KNOW, Austin 
KBST, Big Spring 
WFAA, Dallas-Fort Worth 
KWBA, Houston-Bay Town 
KRBA, Lufkin 
KEEE, Nacogdoches 
KMAC, San Antonio 
WACO, Waco 


UTAH 


| KIXX, Provo 


VERMONT 
WSKI, Montpelier 


VIRGINIA 
WMEYV, Marion 
WMBG, Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
KOMO, Seattle 
KLYK, Spokane 
KTEL, Walla Walla 


WEST VIRGINA 
WHMS, Charleston 
WTCS, Fairmont 
WTAP, Parkersburg 


WISCONSIN 
WDUZ, Green Bay 
WKTY, La Crosse 
WISM, Madison 
WISN, Milwaukee 
WRIN, Rachine 
WDUX, Waupaca 


WYOMING 
KVOC, Casper 


KFBC, Cheyenne 


Scholarships for 60 Union Staffers 
Available for 3 University Institutes 


Scholarships available to trade union staff members to attend 10-week residential study institutes 
to be held next summer at three leading universities have been described as an “unusual oppor- 
chairman of the federation’s Committee on 
Education. Schoemann has asked presidents of international unions and state central bodies to give 


“serious consideration” to nominating candidates for up to 60 scholarships offered by the National 


history and philosophy. 

There are no academic require- 
ments for admission. Applicants 
may be in either appointed or elec- 
tive positions, preferably on a full- 
time basis, with either a local 
union, international union or state 
federation. 

“An applicant,” the rules state, 
“must have the official sponsorship 
of his organization as well as as- 
surance that he will, upon comple- 
tion of the study institute, return 
to a responsible position within the 


labor movement.” 


The value of the tuition scholar- 
ship, which will be given to each 
student selected, is approximately 
$800. The cost of room and board 
is estimated at about $8 a day. 
Scholarships covering one-half the 
cost of room and board are avail- 
able on request. 

Application forms and a descrip- 
tive brochure are available from 
Joseph Mire, executive director, 
National Institute of Labor Edu- 
cation, 1303 University Ave., Mad- 
ison 5, Wis. The deadline for 
applications is Jan. 1, 1961. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, BD. C., SATURDAY, JULY '23, 1960. 


Meany Sends Congratulations: 


German Union Wins 


Shorter Workweek 


A union-won agreement on establishment of a 40-hour work- 
week in a large section of German industry has been hailed by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany as “a new triumph for the cause of 


free trade unionism.” 


Meany, in a message to IG Metall, the German Metal Workers 


Union, sent the congratulations of 
the American trade union move- 


/ ment on establishment of the prin- 


ciple of a reduction in hours with 
no loss of pay. German workers, 
presently working 44 to 48 hours 
a week, will reach the 40-hour goal 
in two steps under their new con- 
tract. 
Nation Benefits 

The AFL-CIO president cited the 
experience of the United States as 
evidence that “not only labor but 
the entire nation benefits from a 
shorter workweek.” In this coun- 
try, he said, the 40-hour week “has 
promoted the continuity of eco- 
nomic prosperity, a rising standard 
of living, better industrial relations 


Captured Airman 
From Union Family 


Topeka, Kan.—One of the two 
surviving crew members of an 
American reconnaissance plane 
shot down by the Soviets in the 
Arctic is the son of a prominent 
Kansas trade unionist and was him- 
self a member of the Carpenters at 
the time he entered military serv- 
ice. 

Lt. John R. McKone, now held 
prisoner by the Soviet government, 
is the son of Jean A. McKone, 
kgislative representative of the 


Greater Kansas City Building & 


Construction Trades Council, a 
former state official, and a former 
member of the state legislature. 


His father said Lt. McKone, a 
navigator, helped make his way 
through Kansas State University by 
working as a millwright. Lt. Mc- 
Kone’s wife and three children now 
make their home at Topeka. 


and growing participation by labor 
in civic affairs.” 

He pointed out that the AFL- 
CIO’s present goal is “a 35-hour 
workweek in order to meet the 
problems posed by the second in- 
dustrial revolution and to insure 
\_ labor a fair share of the fruits of 
economic progress.” 

The international labor move- 
ment has always demanded a short- 
er workweek, Meany declared, “for 
humanitarian reasons, in the name 
of social justice, as a prerequisite 
for cultural advancement and in the 
interest of promoting democracy.” 
He added: 

No Loss in Pay 

“While behind the Iron Curtain 
the long-promised reduction of the 
workweek is carried out, if at all, 
haltingly and is always accom- 
plished by higher work-norms and 
lower wage rates, the IG Metall 
has obtained an agreement—thanks 
to its strength, the determination of 
its leaders and the solidarity of its 
members—that the workweek will 
be substantially shortened without 
any loss of wages or salaries for the 
workers.” 

Meany expressed hope that the 
“pioneering achievement” of the 
1.3 million-member union, whose 
members work in steel, auto and 
other basic industries, “will soon 
bring the blessings of the 40-hour 
workweek te all German work- 
ers.” 

The adoption of a 40-hour week 
will also mean that those segments 
of German industry which are pres- 
ently on a six-day workweek basis 
will shift to a five-day week. Most 
plants presently working 44 and 45 
hours are already on a ee 
basis. 


|EN.ROUTE HOME to Brazil after attending meeting of executive board of Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions in Brussels, Deocleciano de Hollanda Cavalcanti (second from right), president of 
National Confederation of Industrial Workers of Brazil, pays visit to AFL-CIO headquarters in Wash- 
ington. With him are, left to right, Serafino Romualdi, AFL-CIO inter-American eo Vice 
Pres. O. A. Knight; and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 


Economic, Social Crisis 


Grips Congo Republic: 


Leopoldville—This capital city of what was once a Belgian col- 
ony stands on the brink of economic and social disaster less than 
three weeks after achieving independence. 

Thousands of Congolese workers and houseboys—how many 
nobody knows—went without their weekly pay Friday because of 


Belgian employers fleeing, leaving 
everything behind. 

Food prices are spiraling up- 
wards to meet a 30 percent wage 
increase over the dollar a day min- 
imum ordered by Patrice Lumum- 
ba, prime minister of the Congo 
Republic. 

Throughout this city, there are 
so many strikes that observers here 
say it is virtually a general strike. 


Adding to the unestimated number 


Steelworker Divides His Work — 
Between Lathe and Legislature 


Milwaukee—Allen J. Flannigan, a member of Steelworkers’ Local 1114, earns his living as a 
tool-grinder at the Harnischfeger Corp. here. 
But when the Wisconsin legislature convenes, Flannigan goes on half-time. For Flannigan is one 
of those increasingly familiar figures in public life—an elected representative from the ranks of 


working people. 


Assemblyman Flannigan, a'> 


Democrat, is now in his second 
term as representative of Milwau- 
kee’s 7th District. 

As a union member, Flannigan 
is in a minority in the Assembly. 
Of 100 members, only five. men 
come from the shop and about ten 


Cross Strikers Hit 


Sale to Soviets 


Detroit—Auto Workers Local 
155 has protested to the govern- 
ment the granting of an export 
license to the anti-labor Cross Co. 
of Fraser, Mich., to sell automa- 
tion machinery to Soviet Russia. 

Local Pres. Russell Leach said 
he had filed protests-with the State, 
Commerce and Defense Depart- 
ments, opposing the idea of gov- 
ernment agencies helping the firm 
While it is in violation of a direc- 
tive of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board which ordered Cross 
to bargain collectively with the 
UAW. 


At the same time, the UAW of- 
sent a cablegram to Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev to 
Prove that “your government is as 
lterested in justice for working 
People as you continually claim to 
be” by refusing to purchase the 
automation equipment from Cross 


Until it settles its dispute with the 
union, 


can be considered to be active un- 
ion members. Farmers account for 
about 40 seats, lawyers hold about 
25 and the remainder are domi- 
nated by insurance and real estate 
salesmen. 

Flannigan, in speaking before 
local union gatherings, makes the 
point that union members holding 
public office and greater political 
activity by labor bring results 
which are in the broad public in- 
terest. 

“Organized labor is working 
for civic betterment for all, not 
just on narrow lines but in all 
the broad areas of human dig- 
nity,” Flannigan has said. 

This was shown in the unsuc- 
cessful fight for an improved state 
minimum wage, he notes, a law 
strongly backed by labor but one 


which would not have affected 
most union members. 


But there were victories, Flan- 
nigan adds, counting such actions 


.as repeal of the state law which 


restricted trade union political ac- 
tivity; a new law assuring area 
union scales on all state work and 
a law extending to public em- 
ployes the right to organize. 
These gains were possible, in 
Flannigan’s view, because conserv- 
ative members in the Republican- 
contrelled state Senate “saw the 


light when labor turned out in the 
1958 elections.” 

The Democrats enjoy a 55 to 
45 edge in the Assembly, gaining a 
majority in 1959 for the first time 
in 20 years. The state also elected 
its first Democratic governor in 20 
years. 

‘Get Out and Work’ 


In urging his union listeners to 
“get out and work” during politi- 
cal campaigns, Flannigan likes to 
observe that the improvement of 
such standards as unemployment 
compensation, workmen’s compen- 
sation and safety regulations turn 
on the interest of working people 
if politics. 

“Give your dollar to COPE by 
all means,” he tells his audiences, 
“but then get in touch with your 
labor-endorsed candidate and ask 
if you can help him with nomi- 
nation papers or distribution of 
literature. Believe me, he will 
find something for you to do. 

“In return, your voice is going 
to be heard in the legislative halls 
to combat all of the money spent 
by reactionary interests. 

“You—the working men and 
women,” Flannigan declares, “are 
the most powerful lobby in this 


| country!” 


of unpaid Congolese workers are 
about 80,000 unemployed. 

The trade union situation here is 
grim as different organizations— 
Christian Socialist and Liberal— 
seek to maintain some kind of dis- 
cipline. But right now it is un- 
certain who represents whom. 

This vast country—one-third the 
size of the United States—is in 
danger. Observers here feel the 
situation could lead to serious re- 
sults, with the possibility of Com- 
munist subversion. 

Several Congolese leaders are 
under Communist influence and 
work closely with the Czechoslo- 
vak Embassy here. 

It is believed that only a massive 
program of financial aid, after 
some kind of armistice is worked 
out in the presence of United Na- 
tions troops to maintain a cease- 
fire, can rescue the Congo from an 
irretrievable chaos. 

Experts here believe the western 
world must make a tremendous ef- 
fort to put the Congo Republic on 
its feet. Failure may mean the 
spread of the conflict to other parts 
of this continent and set back other 
colonies seeking independence. 

Whites have been arrested by 
Congolese soldiers, whether Bel- 
gian, American or anybody else, 
since many of these soldiers com- 
ing from the bush country con- 
sider all whites to be Belgians. 


Sternback Leaves 
Inter-America Post 


David Sternback, a pioneer or- 
ganizer in the Caribbean area, has 
resigned as AFL-CIO associate in- 
ter-American representative. He 
‘served three years in the post. 

Sternback had been the CIO re- 
gional director in Puerto Rico. He 
led in the organization of 50,000 
Puerto Rican sugar workers who 
have since become part of the 
Packinghouse Workers. 

Sternback also founded unions 
among the refinery workers of 
Shell on the island of Curacao and 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey on 
the island of Aruba and organized 
phosphate miners on Curacao. 

The veteran organizer also car- 
ried out a one-year mission in Co- 
lombia for the ICFTU. 


Chile Unione 
Voice Thanks 
For U.S. Aid 


American aid to Chilean earth- 
quake victims has touched the 
hearts of the people of Chile more 
than anything else the United States 
ever did, the Trade Union Federa- 
tion of Chile (FEGRECH) said in 
a letter of thanks to the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council. 

The letter, one of many received 
from Chilean sources by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany and Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler, was 
from the National Executive Coun- 
cil of FEGRECH, an affiliate of 
the Intl. Confederation of me 
Trade Unions. 


Pres. Munoz C. Eleodoro Diaz 
and two other FEGRECH officers 
expressed the appreciation of the 
workers of Chile for the “oppor- 
tune, efficient and generous aid of 
the government, the armed forces, 
the people and the workers of the 
United States” for aid given after 
the tidal waves and earthquakes 
that hit Chile in May. 


“The workers of Chile,” they 
said, “believe that neither the 
long years of diplomacy nor the 
many official visits here have 
reached the hearts of Chileans 
and given them an appreciation 
and understanding of the people 
of the U. S. as has the aid ex- 
tended to them. 

“We have no way to express our 
gratitude for the noble gesture, 
and can only manifest our feeling 
by a fervent exclamation: may God 
bless the United States, its govern- 
ment, its people, and especially its 
working class.” 


Union Checks Helped 

Building materials bought with 
donations from AFL-CIO and af- 
filiated unions were airlifted to 
Chile in June by the American Na- 
tional Red Cross after an appeal to 
all unions by Meany. Checks for 
$13,385 were turned over to Red 
Cross Pres, Alfred Gruenther by 
Schnitzler, who- has received an 
additional $3,491 for transmittal to 
the American and Chilean Red 
Cross. 


Some union donations were 
made directly to the relief organ- 
izations following Meany’s ap- 
peal. The total of labor’s gifts 
was over $30,000. 

The letter from FEGRECH 
pointed out that the airlift of the 
U.S. Air Force was of decisive im- 
portance in saving victims of the 
May disaster, U.S. planes brought 
food, blankets, tents, medicines 


and field hospitals. 
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Only Members Can Act: 


Bench Bars Ouster 
Of Hoffa by Court 


The U.S. Court of Appeals has ruled that Teamster Pres. James R. 
Hoffa cannot be ousted from his post except by the vote of the 


membership in a regular election. 


Acting on an appeal by Hoffa, the three-man panel held that 
Hoffa must face trial on Board of Monitors’ charges that he im- 


properly used $500,000 in union®. 


funds as collateral to back a Florida 
real estate development in which 
the IBT president had a personal 
financial interest. But the judges 
added that Hoffa could not be re- 
moved from office by the court. 

- The appellate decision held 
that. the action setting up the 
board does not give the court 
the power to remove officers. It 
cited federal labor laws guaran- 
teeing to unions the right to 
choose their own officers. 

The decision came a week after 
Martin F. O’Donoghue resigned as 
chairman of the Monitors, a post 
he has held since creation of the 
board in January 1958 to oversee 
the affairs of the strife-torn union. 

In a letter of resignation to Fed- 
eral Judge F. Dickinson Letts, 
O’Donoghue said more than two 
years of work to rid the IBT of 
“corrupt influences” had been 
blocked by “ill will” and “bad 
faith” on Hoffa’s part. 

The board was created under a 
consent decree to end a legal chal- 


John J. Mara 
Dies, Headed 
Label Dept. 


Wellesley, Mass.—John J. Mara, 
president of the Boot & Shoe Work- 
ers since 1929 and president of the 
AFL-CIO Union Label & Service 
Trades Dept., died here at the age 
of 73. 

His death, after a brief illness, 
brought tributes and condolences 
from leaders of the trade union 
movement. A telegram from 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Sehnitzler to Mrs. Mara hailed 
him as “a devoted and dedicated 
trade unionist” and declared that 
“the record of accomplishment 
of his union stands as a fine 
monument to him.” 


Sec.-Treas. Joseph Lewis of the 
Union Label & Services Trades 


JOHN J. MARA 


Dept. wired Mrs. Mara that her 
husband’s memory “will live 
throughout the coming years and 
decades in the minds and hearts of 
the millions of union workers and 
their families whom he served so 
well and so devotedly.” 

Mara, a native of Cincinnati, 
had been a union member for more 
than half a century and served as a 
delegate to every convention of the 
Boot & Shoe Workers since 1919. 

He was first elected to the execu- 
tive board of the Union Label Dept. 
in 1932 and was elected president 
in 1956 to succeed the late Mat- 
thew Woll, 


lenge by rank-and-file Teamsters 
protesting alleged illegal procedures 
at the IBT’s 1957 convention which 
elected Hoffa to succeed former 
Pres. Dave Beck. The consent de- 
cree was issued a month after the 
AFL-CIO expelled the Teamsters 
on corruption charges. 
O'Donoghue said the Moni- 
tors’ goal over the past two and 
one half years has been to con- 
vene a “truly democratic conven- 
tion” to select the union’s lead- 
ership. This objective has not yet 
been attained, he said, because of 
the “persistent and unrestrained” 
legal maneuvers by Hoffa which 
have slowed the board’s pro- 
cedures. 

O’Donoghue pointed out that he 
had twice sought to resign for per- 
sonal reasons, suggesting to Letts 
that “the progress of the monitor- 
ship might be enhanced if a new 
chairman were appointed.” He said 
he remained in the post at the 
“urging” of the court on the earlier 
occasions in order not to delay ful- 
fillment of the board’s role. 


O’Donoghue reported to Letts 
that he had been subjected to 
“unwarranted personal attacks” 
since taking the chairmanship, 
adding that these attacks in- 
creased following appointment of 
William E. Buffalino of the 
Teamsters to the board. O’Don- 
oghue called Buffalino a “dis- 
rupting influence.” 

Buffalino, a lawyer and president 
of IBT Local 985 in Detroit, was 
sharply criticized by the McClel- 
lan special Senate committee dur- 
ing its long investigation of the 
Teamsters. Chairman John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D-Ark.) accused Buffalino 
of using Local 985 for his own 
“personal aggrandizement” and 
said Buffalino got his start in the 
juke box business with the help of 
the Detroit underworld. 

In a related action, Godfrey P. 
Schmidt, one-time member of the 
Board of Monitors and former at- 
torney for the rank-and-file Team- 
sters whose suit led to creation of 
the monitorship, filed a petition in 
federal court seeking Buffalino’s 
ouster from the board. 

Detailing the progress made by 
the board in the past 30 months, 
O’Donoghue reported that the 
major achievement was agreement 
by the union on an improved sys- 
tem of maintaining membership 
records, and the fact that agree- 
ment appeared near on adoption of 
a uniform method of accounting. 

On the debit side, he said, was 
the “refusal” of IBT leaders “to 
take positive remedial action to 
remedy the wrongdoing of of- 
ficers.” He charged that despite 
a long list of such wrongdoings 
Hoffa “still ignores his obliga- 
tions in this regard.” 


Gus Tyler Elected 
To Recreation Board | 


of the political, educational and 
training departments of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the 
National Recreation Association, 
which works with unions to help 
provide better recreational facili- 
ties for all Americans. 

Tyler is a member of the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Education and 
serves on the operating committee 
on political education of the Amer- 
ican Veterans’ Committee. He is 
vice chairman of the Trade Union 
Council of the Liberal Party of 


New York. 


New York—Gus Tyler, director 


of New York City AFL-CIO. 


NEW YORK LABOR LEADERS meet with King Bhumibol of Thailand at luncheon at Waldogi 
Astoria honoring monarch. Left to right are Louis Hollander, chairman of the Executive Council 
New York State AFL-CIO; King Bhumibol; New York Mayor Robert F. Wagner, 
monarch the city’s gold medal of honor and leather-bound scroll; and Harry van Arsdale, pe 


who conferred & 


U.S. Must Build Military Strength 
Meany Tells Bookbinders Parleyq 


Chicago—Survival is America’s basic problem, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told some 400 dele 
gates to the 31st convention of the Bookbinders here. 
Meany said labor’s program for preserving the democratic way of life includes keeping the Ug 
strong militarily, helping new nations and underdeveloped countries to help themselves, and buildigg 


up the American economy. “No matter what it costs,” Meany said, “we must be militarily strom 


enough to turn back open aggres-'® 
sion.” 

The AFL-CIO president outlined 
the Communist threat and attacks 
against America led by Russia in 
Cuba, Japan, at the summit meet- 
ing in Paris, and now in the Congo. 


_Meany said the U.S. is the 
principal target for the Red 
propaganda mill because 
“whether we will it or not, Amer- 
ica is the leader of the free 
world.” 


We have been criticized, Meany 
said, for fighting Communism. “Our 
friends in Europe ... have told us 
we -ought to handle the Commu- 
nists differently. The truth of the 
matter is that dictatorships are de- 
signed to control workers ... 
oppress workers. 

“If you are for democracy, you 
must be against Communism.” 

He noted that much work needs 
to be done at home to preserve 
democracy. “We must face up to 
the great moral issue of our time,” 
Meany said, “we must eliminate all 
discrimination against race, color 


mental organizations including the 
National Association of Internal 
Revenue Employes and the Organ- 
ization of Professional Employes 


jof the Dept. of Agriculture. 


Campbell reminded the unaffil- 
iated groups that “determined 
efforts” were made in Congress to 
eliminate the government’s 1 mil- 
lion classified employes from the 
pay raise voted by. Congress and 
passed over the President’s veto, 

While the attempt to limit the 
pay raise to postal workers was 
unsuccessful this year, Campbell 


employes that they must join to- 
gether in a strong union or be 
content with substandard pay and 
working conditions.” __ 

The AFL-CIO Government Em- 
ployes Council, with which AFGE 


or creed. That doesn’t belong 
here.” 


The AFL-CIO leader said the 
economic problems to be faced 
are finding jobs for the unem- 
ployed of today, employment for 
future members of the work 
force, better use of our produc- 
tive capacity, and meeting school, 
housing and hospital needs. 

Elmer Brown, president of the 


Typographical Union, issued a plea} 


for unity in an address to the con- 
vention. He said the outstanding 
need of the Bookbinders, like that 
of the other crafts in the printing 
and publishing industry, “is to par- 
ticipate in the formation of one 
organization large enough, strong 
enough and intelligent enough to 
fight back against the attacks leveled 
at our separate organizations.” 

Brown stressed that a successful 
industrial type of union can be built 
on the departmental plan. 

Each section would be special- 
ized, yet all sections would be joined 
and operating as a single unit under 


a single staff command. Brown said, 


Government Employes 


Propose Merger Talks 


Pres. James A. Campbell of the Government Employes has in- 
vited unaffiliated organizations of federal white collar workers to 
“sit down at the conference table with us” and discuss a merger. 

The invitation went to the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes, the AFGE’s chief competitor, and to a: number of depart- 


said, it is “a warning to classified 


is affiliated, “has done a remarkable 
job of improving benefits and work- 
ing conditions for federal em- 
ployes,” Campbell declared. “But 
it is not getting the support it needs 
from classified employes.” 

Effective organization requires 
“members and money,” Campbell 
declared. He added: “No single 
organization of government em- 
ployes has enough of either to do 
the job. . . . By forming these small 
groups, classified employes dissipate 
their strength and dilute their in- 
fluence.” 

What is needed, the AFGE pres- 
ident emphasized, is “a single, 
strong union of classified employes 
to join with unions representing 
other segments of the federal work 
force in promoting our common 


aims.” 


‘named for the union’s president. 3 


as official spokesman for the Typ@ 
graphical Union, that he was px 
pared to go as far as any “of om 
sister unions can be persuaded @ 
0.” 4 
Bookbinders’ Pres. Joseph Deni 
reminded the delegates that the 3i@ 
convention is the third held in Cig 
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cago. The first one was held hem 
in 1893, when the union was on™ 
one year old, he said, adding: @ : 
“The workweek consisted @ 
about 60 hours, with an houll 
wage rate approximating 25 com 
an hour. Our numerical streng 
numbered about 3,000 mem el 
“It has taken our union many 
years to achieve our present-day 
status of strength,” Denny said 
“This was accomplished by bar@j 
work, with great sacrifice, at #§ 
terrible cost.” 3 
He said the major tasks of caddy 
local union are to bring up the wag 
rates of the union’s lowest-paaamy 
members, improve working conta 
tions and fringe benefits, and comm 
stantly organize the unorganized. 
Sec.-Treas. Wesley A. Taylor, @ 
his pre-convention report, said fig 
new locals have been chartered ™ Ke 
the last two years. Taylor reported 
that the union gained 1,793 mem 
bers, bringing the total membershil 
to 60,788. 7 


Retail Clerks Givem 
Scholarships to 7 | 


Seven high school graduate 
have won $2,000 college scholal 
ships financed by the cholera 
Suffridge-Retail Clerks’ schola 
fund. 

Fund trustees chose the <a 
all “A” students, out of 400 cand 
dates in a competition onen : 
members of the Retail Clerks am 
children of members. The funda 
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